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las it was with dust, sweat, and blood, there was 
|| something in the features so noble and touching, 


|| that he could not help resolving to risk every thing 


y ’ 

The Veteran's Reward. ||in order to save him.—* Listen to me attentively,” 
Ir the French revolution has presented to us | cried he—* I will give you a chance, which, if well 
horrors till then unexampled, it must be owned also | managed, may preserve your life. Say that you 
to have furnished us with some striking traits of hu-/came to tell me you could not continue to march, 
manity and magnanimity. Many persons of both! and I have refused you any assistance. Go back, 
parties voluntarily risked their lives to preserve | and complain of my cruelty to the same officer who 
those of people, whom the unhappy state of the has allowed you to come and speak to me, and try 
times compelled them to regard as enemies ; and (to act so that he may solicit me to leave you behind 
these acts of generous devotion were not uncommon | with an escort, to wait for a voiture de requisition. I 
even among the military, who, by their profession, | wil] take care that the men who will guard you shall 
and the horrors they witnessed, might be supposed | be drunkards; make them drunk, recover your en- 

less susceptible than others of the soft feelings of ergy, and escape.” 
compassion. | « Ah, my God! if it were possible ’—But you 
During the civil war, in a skirmish that had taken | forget { must have money to give them, and I have 


TALES. 





place between the republicans and the Chouans, not a single sous !”—‘ And, unfortunately, I have |) 


several of the latter were made prisoners. When) very little, only four assignats of five francs each ; 
the troop halted to take some refreshment, they stop- | you will find them under this piece of meat.” con- 
ped in a plain near a spring, and forming a circle, tinued he, wrapping part of his provisions in paper ; 
placed the prisoners in the midst of it. Their cap-'“‘ be sure you are not seen to take them out: go, 
tain, a very young man, who had but lately attained | and Ged speed you!” 

the command, seated himself at some distance upon | Duplessis turned away without speaking ; but the 
the trunk of a tree, and taking some provisions from tears that started to his eyes were more eloquent 
his knapsack, began to refresh himself. He per-|'than words. He followed Delmont’s directions so 
ceived one of the prisoners speak to his lieutenant, | successfully, that in a few moments afterwards the 
and directly afterwards advance towards him. Del-/| lieutenant came to tell the captain, that the prisoner, 
mont remarked, as this unfortunate man drew near, | to whom he had given provisions, could not eat; 
that he had no other clothing than his shirt and trow- | and that a burning fever rendered him incapable of 
sers, which were in rags and covered with blood, marching. Delmont replied with feigned harshness, 
and that a linen bandage, also stained with blood, | that if the man could not go on it was better to shoot 
covered his forehead and his left eye. | him at once. 

The sight of so much misery sensibly touched the | “ What!” cried the other indignantly, “ shoot a 
heart of the young officer; and he was still more man before you know whether he will be pronoun- 
moved when the prisoner said to him, ‘‘ M. le Com- ‘ced guilty or innocent by the court-martial! You 
mandant, I have saved the miniature of my wife ; ‘cannot seriously mean it, captain.” 
will you, when I shall be no more, have the charity; ‘ Pray then what would you have me to do with 
to remit it to my mother, Madame Duplessis, at |him?! for you know that I cannot remain here to 
Lamballe? My wife and children reside with her.” | watch him. My orders are to proceed, and I can 
Too much moved to reply to this touching request, not diminish the force of our troop, already too small | 
Delmont gazed upon him in silence ; and he added, | for a part of the country like this, in order to leave | 


jalert, had all three fired at once ; he fell dead upon 
the spot, and they had buried him there. 

| This tale was told so naturally, that Delmont 
| could not entertain a doubt of its truth ; it cost him a 
| sreat deal to dissemble the pang it gave him; but 
| he dared not manifest any regret, and taking with 
| him the three soldiers and his lieutenant, he went 
| to make his report to the commissary, who, after 
hearing all the depositions, told him very roughly, 
| that he had done very wrong to expose three brave 
| soldiers of the republic only to convey a sick rebe! 
more easily to be shot ; that, however, as they had 
done their duty by shooting him when he attempted 
to escape, and had returned safely, the affair should 
be passed over, but that he might be certain, if such 
ja thing occurred again, his conduct should be sharp 
ly inquired into. 

The commissary finished by giving him a fresh 
order to march with his detachment,.saying, at the 
same time, “I believe you wil! be commanded, be 
fore your departure, to shoot the men whom you 
have brought with you. I am waiting for the order; 

and as soon as I get it, I will transmit it to you. 
My readers will believe that this was enough to 
quicken the motions of Delmont; in ten minutes he 
had marched out with his detachment, without beat 
\of drum, and they thus escaped the horrible office 
of executioners. 

Delmont’s detachment was ordered to march to 
: while on the road, he recollected the-com- 
‘mission which he accepted from the unfortunate 
Duplessis ; and as he had to halt at Lamballe, he de- 
‘termined to fulfil it, though he felt an unspeakable 
reluctance to be bearer of such news to a mother. 
| When he presented himself at the house of Ma- 
dame Duplessis, the servant who opened the doo: 
‘supposing he was billetted upon them, said to him 
| Citizen, my mistress cannot lodge you in he) 
house; but she has arranged with the innkeepe: 
over the way to receive you in her stead.” 

“ It is not lodging I want; I must speak to you 
mistress in private.” 














in a tone of more pressing intreaty, “ in the name! an escort with this man.” | 
of heaven, do not refuse me! If you do, they must| “ But look at the state in which he is! Three | 
always suffer from their ignorance of my fate, for it | men would be quite sufficient to guard him, till we | 
is my intention to conceal my name from the court- | can get a voiture de requisition, which no doubt may | 
martial. Thus they will have no means of ascer-||be had to-morrow ; and certainly, captain, you will) 
taining what has become of me ; but if they receive | nct say that you cannot spare three men?” | 
the portrait they will be certain that I would have ** Well,” replied the other, with feigned impa- |i 
parted with it only at the hour of death.” tience, “ you shall have it your way: but remem- 
Delmont was still silent: in fact, his mind was) ber I tell you, you are bringing me into a scrape. 
occupied between the desire of saving the prisoner|| However, since you will have it so, tell Corporal 








} 


and the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, which 


The poor girl turned as pale as death, and went 
with a look of terror to inform her mistress. Re 
turning in a moment, she led Delmont into an apart 
ment, where he found an elderly lady, of very pre 
possessing appearance, and a beautiful little girl, 
four or five years old, at her side. ‘“ I would wis): 
my daughter to be present at our conversation, sir,’ 
said she, “ go, Pauline, and seek your mamma.”’ 

Delmont would have stopped the child, but she 
disappeared in a moment ; and before he could de 








he found of doing it. Duplessis, believing that he | 
had no intention to grant his request, became still | 
more urgent :—‘ In the name of God! in the name 
of all that is dear to you !’”—* Say no more,” cried, 
the other abruptly, the commission is a very disa-| 
greeable one, but still, I will not refuse it. Taking 
the miniature as he spoke, he put it into his pocket ; | 
and added, “ Will you eat a mouthful of something, | 
and take a drop of brandy? it will refresh you.” 

*« | cannot swallow,” replied Duplessis—“ a fe-| 
ver consumes me, and I am impatient to reach our 
destination, that I may escape from my misery.” | 

These words made Delmont shudder. He looked | 
earnestly in the face of the speaker, aud disfigured 


Gaillard, and La Porte, and Desmoulins, to remain | termine to begin, a beaxtiful young woman entered 
with him: we must now set out.” The lieutenant | She looked at him with great emotion, and the old 
did not wait for another order; he made the men | Jady then said, “ this is my daughter. You have o 
carry the prisoner, who appeared to be dying, into | commission for us, have you not ?” 
ahut. Delmont recommended to them to keepa!) « Alas! yes, a sorrowful one.” 
strict eye over him, as they would be answerable} « Ah! not so, best of friends, of benefactors—li 
for him if he escaped ; and he set forward. | is saved !”—“ Yes,” cried the mother, in a trans 
As Delmont had foreseen, the general refused to’! port of gratitude, “ I owe you my son's life. Agatha, 
approve his report, and ordered him to go himself | embrace the preserver of your husband.” 
ithe next day to present it to the commissary of the|| Both embraced him with tears of joy. The love 
jconvention. Before he waited upon the commissa-|/ly Agatha brought her infant boy, and her little g‘r! 
ry, the three soldiers arrived without their prisoner. | that they also might caress him to whom they owe: 
The corporal declared, that, notwithstanding his ap-|/a father’s life. Ah! how delicious were those ca- 
pearance of illness, he had tried to escape in the | resses to Delmont! never in his life had he expe 
‘night by a window, but the men being upon the! rienced such pure, such heartfelt pleasurs 








' 
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** But how is this possible?” said he, at last ; “did! be easy, he ought to receive a public recompense /evidence that there is no soul.” Mr. Armstrong 
they not fire? they told me they had killed and bu- for his services, and I bring you one. Means have | then asked the gentleman if he was a doctor of me- 


ried him.””—“ My dear friend, they were so intoxi- | 
cated that they would not have been able to kill a’ 


tly. Heaven be praised, he is now in safety, and isre- than by valour, and he shows his sense of your services | pain ?”’ 


covering very fast. Ah! how I wish that you could 
see him—but that must not be. But now tell us, are 
you come to stay at Lambelle 1”—*« No, I can only 


been found to represent to the king, that your ca- 


reer has not been less distinguished by humanity 


by presenting you with this cross of Si. Louis, and 
the rank and half pay of chef-de-battaillon.” 
The worthy veteran threw himself into the arms 


|dicine? and he was also answered in the affirma 
tive. He then asked the doctor “If he ever saw a 
“No.” “If he ever heard a pain?” 
“No.” “If he evertasteda pain?” “No.” «ff 
| he ever smelt a pain?’”’ “No.” “If he ever felt 
|apain?’”’ “ Yes.” Mr. Armstrong then said ‘ there 


stop for to-night.” Well, at least for to-night you of his friend. It would be difficult to say which was | are also four senses against one to evidence that there 


will stop with us ;” and Agatha hastened to get an 
apartment prepared for him. 

We may easily believe that he did not refuse their, 
hospitality. They told him their whole situation | 
without reserve. Duplessis had determined to emi- | 
grate with his wife and children; his mother re- 
solved to remain behind, in order to preserve the | 
family property. “I shall not repay your twenty | 
francs,” said Agatha to him, “ nor will I take back | 
my portrait ; my husband desired, if ever I was for- 
tunate enough to see you, I should tell you to keep 
it, and to beg you to regard it as that of a sister.”’ 

The next morning Delmont was forced to tear 
himself from this amiable and grateful family, whom 
he saw no more. Twenty years passed away, and 
found Delmont, at the time of restoration, a disband- 
ed officer, who lived with a widowed sister upon 
the produce of a little farm, which he cultivated 
with his own hands. One evening, an elderly man, 
of gentlemanly appearance, dismounted at the ve- 
teran’s gate, and throwing himself in his arms, ex- 
claimed, “ heaven be praised, my dear preserver, that 
I am allowed to thank you once at least before I 
die!” It was Duplessis returned, after so long an 
absence, to end his days in his native country. He 
had entered into mercantile speculations in England, 
had been fortunate, and was come back rich. Del- 
mont congratulated him heartily and sincerely. 

** And you, my dear Delmont, how is it that you 
are not more fortunate ?”’ 

*« My friend, I do not complain; I have quitted 
the service with clean hands, and a clear con- 
science.” — And without promotion ?”—“ I have 
not sought it.”-—** No, but you have well deserved it : 
I am not ignorant of the wounds you have received 
in your various campaigns.””—“‘ I only did my duty. 

Upon this point, however, the friends could not 
agree ; but Duplessis soon dropped the subject, to 
talk with his friend upon his present situation. He 
found that he should soon be compelled to quit the 
farm he occupied, as it was about to be sold ; he did 
not complain, but it was evident he felt great reluc- 
tance to leave it. 


most affected. He still lives in the enjoyment of 
this noble reward of his humanity—need it be said 
that he makes a worthy use of it? 





VARIETY. 





Hinvoo strory.—Oine day a disciple of Siva wish- 
ing tu sacrifice to his idol, left it by the side of a 
tank, while he went to gather flowers for the offer- 
ing ; a monkey seeing it, snatched it up and carried 
it off. The disciple, after searching for it in vain, 
went to his priest, with tears in his eyes: ‘ Alas!” 
cried he, ‘“ I have lost my idol, what shall I do?” 
“ Wretch!” cried the priest, “thou hast lost thy 
god ! then thou hast only to prepare to die. Nothing 
but thy death can appease the wrath of Siva. The 
only favour that can be granted thee, is to choose 
of three kinds of death—that thou shouldst pull out 
thy tongue, or be suffocated by the steam of incense, 
or drown thyself; choose, and choose speedily.” 
** Well, then,”’ said the disciple, ‘‘ since I must die, 
I should prefer drowning to the other kinds of death, 
for then I can advance into the water little by little, 


and so lose my life, as it were, unawares. I trust, | 


however, that you will accompany me to the water’s 
edge, and give me your blessing.” The priest wil-| 
lingly consented, and followed his disciple to the 
‘stream. As the latter went in, the priest loudly ex- 
horted him to be courageous, promising him perfect 
happiness in paradise. The disciple was now in the | 
water up to his neck, when, turning to the priest, | 
he said, “‘ My dear master, before I die, grant me, 
one favour: lend me your idol that I may adore it, 
after which I shall die contented.’’ The priest con-' 


»» sented, and the disciple came to the bank, received | 


the idol, and re-entered the water. When he had; 
got to a considerable depth, he let fall the idol, as, 
by accident, and cried out with great apparent emo-| 
tion, ‘‘ Ah, sir! what a misfortune! your idol is lost!) 
it is gone to the bottom. Alas! how sincerely I la-| 
ment your fate. Yet were it not for my attachment 
to your person, I should bless this accident as the 
happy means of obtaining for me the advantage of 


is no pain, and yet, sir, you know there is pain, and 
I know there is asoul.”” The doctor appeared con- 
| founded, and walked off. 


| 
| 
| 





A gentleman who sat in the parlour of an inn, 
| while his fellow-travellers were dining, was charg- 
jed for dinner himself—the assertion that he had 
| taken nothing, being of no avail. In a few days, 
|| calling alone at the same house, he asked the land- 
lord whether he made small quantities of particular 
|delicacies. ‘‘ Any quantity,” was the reply. When 
dinner was served up, a nightingale began singing 
in the room: the gentleman expressed a wish to the 
| waiter to have the nightingale for his dinner. ‘‘ The 
price of the bird is a guinea, sir.” ‘Of the whole 
bird?” “ Yes.”’ “ Then dress it, if you please.” 
| The bird was served up accordingly. ‘‘ Your mas. 
ter would make any quantity of any thing in the 
house,” said the gentleman, “ pray let me have two 
pence worth of your nightingale.” 


| 
| 
| 





| 


During the late assizes for Somersetshire, a wit 
ness in his examination in chief, described hinself as 


. . 
| ashoe-maker. On being cross-examined, however, 


,as to the nature of his occupation, he replied that 
he wasa blacksmith. ‘“ How is this, sir,’’ said the 
counsel, “ did you not tell us that you were a shoe- 
maker?” ‘I knaw I did, zur,’’ replied the wit 

ness, ‘‘ and I zay a blacksmith is a shoe-maker, vor 
‘orses.”” ‘In this court, by a shoe-maker is under 

|Stood a mechanic who makes shoes for men and wo- 
men,”’ rejoined the lawyer. ‘‘ Noa, zur,’’ retorted 
the witness, ‘‘that beant right; them there be a 
‘cordwainer.” The learned counsellor was com: 
| pletely nonplussed. 





Doctor Mead had his rise in life from being called 
to see the Dutchess of ——, at midnight. She un- 
|fortunately drank to excess; the doctor also was 
very often much in liquor, and was so that night 
In the act of feeling her pluse, slipping his foot, he 
exclaimed “ Drunk, by heavens,” meaning himself 
| She, imagining he had found her complaint, which 
|she wished to conceal, told the doctor that if he kept 


“And what price,” said Duplessis to him one ! dying in company with my spiritual guide. Yes, | it secret, she would recommend him. She did so. 


day, when they were talking on this subject, “does | 
the owner demand for it!””—‘‘ Twenty-three thou-! 
sand francs,” (nearly one thousand pounds. )—“ That 
is lucky, for it is exactly the sum you have in La- 
fitte’s hands.” —“‘ 1? You joke.’’—*‘ No, indeed, I 
never was more serious ; and so you will find, if you 
draw upon him to that amount.”—* But can you 
think that I shall rob you.” —“ Not at all; the mo- 
ney is yours; it is the accumulated interest of your 
twenty francs.’’—‘‘ Impossible.” 

“1 will convince you it is very possible, and ve- 
ry true. It is my wife’s plan, and this is the man- | 
ner in which she has executed it. As soon as we | 
were settled in England, she laid out your twenty 
francs in materials for embroidery and artificial flow- 
ers. She worked at these in her leisure hours, sold 
them to edvantage, purchased materials for more, 
and constantly gave me, every six months, the pro- 
fits of her work, to place it in the public funds. We 
lived retired, and she had consequently much lei- 
sure, and worked incessantly. During more than 


twenty years, this fund, at first so small, has been 
constantly increasing, till it has become the means 
of rendering your old age easy. But it is not enough 
that the old age of a brave and virtuous man should 


we must die together, as we have both lost our idols, 
and I trust I shall follow you to the paradise of Si-, 
va.’ He then approached the priest, and seizing 
him, protested he would die with him; while the 
priest, pale and trembling, regarded his wicked dis- 
ciple for some time without speaking. At last he 
said ‘‘ Well, after all, where is the great harm of lo- 
sing a little stone image not worth a farthing? Come 
to my mata, where I have got an assortment of idols ; 
we will take one a piece, and nobody will be the> 
wiser.” 





Some months ago, the Rev. James Armstrong 
preached at Harmony, near the Wabash ; when a doc- 
torat that place, a professed deist or infidel, called on 
his associates, to accompany him, while he “ attack- 
ed the methodist,” ashe said. At first he asked Mr. 
Annstrong “‘ If he followed preaching to save souls,” 
he answered in the affirmative. He then asked Mr. 
Armstrong “ If he ever saw asoul?” “No.” “If 
he ever heard a soul?” “No.”’ “Ifhe ever tast- 
edasoul?” “No,” “If he ever smelt a soul?” 
“No.” “If he ever felt a soul?” “Yes, thank 
God,” said Mr. Armstrong. ‘‘ Well,”’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘there are four of the five senses against one to 


‘and made his fortune. 


De Verto, in his history of the Knights of Malta, 
relates, that a Mahometan leader of an insurrection 
being questioned in the presence of his army as te 
the genuineness of his descent—drawing his sword, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Here is my father and mother, and 
here (scattering a handful of geld among his sol 
diers) are all my relations and progenitors.” The 
genealogy of the chieftain was highly approved of 








Harding has a good story to tell us—I have no 
doubt of its truth. He had been painting a very 
pretty girl, who brought her sister to see the picture 
** La, Mary,” said she, when she saw it, “ why 
did’nt you have blue eyes?” “ Blue eyes, child! 
why, my eyes are black.”’ ‘‘ Ah, but blue eyes are 
much prettier.” 

A quaker, in Philadelphia, wanting to buy som 
oysters, requested the oysterman to leave two 01 
three bushels at his house. “ Pray sir,” said the 


oysterman, “what might your name be?” “It 


might be Beelzebub,” replied the Friend, “ but 
it “taint.”’ 











thir 
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RRS SETS . 
~ 
THE SCAFFOLDING OF THE TOILET.—The Count i 
de Fersan relates a curious anecdote, of an occur-| 


rence which caused a great deal of mirth among the glad to hear it.” Then suddenly added, with a feel- 
ing of compassionate forgiveness, “and yet I don’t care,” said Crates, “ that you do not talk with a 


visiters of her majesty’s toilet rendezvous. Made-| 


moiselle Bertin had invented a new head-omament see why | should, poor fellow, for he never did me 


Hook being told of the marriage of a political op- f 
ponent a few weeks since, exclaimed, “I am very the philosopher Crates, what occupied him? He 


of gauze, ribands, flowers, beads, and feathers, for) much harm.” 


the queen; but the tire-woman finding it deficient) 


Knowles, in his Turkish History, relates an ex- 
in the dimensions her majesty had ordered, by some | traordinary instance of capricious tyranny.—It is, 
folds, directed the gauze architect, Mademoiseile | that a German prisoner of a gigantic figure and he- 
Bertin, to alter it so as to conform thoroughly to the | roic courage, was exposed, by command of the Sul- 
model. This was executed, and Marie Antoinette) tan, with his hands and feet securely fettered, and 
went to her morning visiters. The royal hair-dres-| destroyed inch-meal by a dwarf, who reached little 


ser, according to custom, was in attendance there, higher than his knees. 


with an embellishment of which she did not perceive 
the use. ‘‘ What are these steps for?’’ exclaimed 
she to the tire-woman. The knight of the comb ad- 
vanced, and making a most profound reverence, | 
humbly representing to her majesty, that Mademoi- 
selle Bertin had so enormously increased the height | 
of the head-ornaments, it would be impossible for 
him to establish them upon a firm foundation, unless 
he could have a complete command of the head 
they were to be fixed on, and being but of the mid- |} 
dle size, and her majesty very tali, he could not) 
achieve the duty of his office without mounting three | 
or four steps ; which he did, to the great amusement 
of the queen, and the whole party, and thus placed | 
the ne plus ultra of Madempise'le Bertin’s invention, 
to the best of his own judgment, on the pinnacle of || 
the royal head. 





AFFECTATION.—-An assuming pedantic lady boast- | 
ing of the many books which she had read, quoted 
Locke upon Understanding ; ‘a work,” she said, | 
“‘she admired above all things; yet there was one | 
word in it, which, though often repeated, she could 
not distinctly make out ; and that was ide-a ;”’ (pro- | 
nouncing it very long;) ‘but I suppose it comes | 
from a Greek derivation.”— You are perféctly | 
right, madam,”’ said Foote; “ it comes from the 
word ideaousky.”’—‘“ And pray, sir, what does that | 
mean ?’’—‘* The feminine of idea, madam.” i 


Mopesty.—It was a question, who had spoken in 
the happiest manner of modesty. A French author 
calls it the shadow of a noble mind. St. Bernard 
styles it the jewel of manners, the sister of chastity, 
the guardian of reputation, the portion of all purity. 
Diogenes was a cynic philosopher, and, therefore, | 
may be supposed to express himself coarsely ; but | 
what description can be more delicate than when he | 


called a blush the colour of virtue? i} 





" 
il 


THALES, ONE OF THE WISE MEN oF Greece.—A | 
sophist wishing to puzzle him with difficult ques- | 
tions, the sage of Miletus replied to them all’ 


precision. 


always existed. 

What is the most beautiful? The world, because 
it is the work of God. 

What is the greatest of all things? Space, because 
it contains all that has been created. 

What is the most constant of all things? Hope, | 
because it still remains with man, after he has lost| 


| than in summer. 


PRIZE POEM, 


On the opening of the New Theatre in Nashville, on the 9th of 


October, 1826. 


WRITTEN BY MRS. A. M. WELLS, OF BOSTON. 


In those proud days, when polished Athen rose, 
Ip arts and arms superior o'er her foes. 

When godlike Courage bore her trusy shield, 
And conquered Persia at ber footstool kneel'd; 
And all excess of evil and of good, 

Marked a great people's highest altitude 

Then was the Drama's mighty sway confest, 
The acknowledged passion of the Athenian breast. 
Heroes and artists to her altars came, 
Statesman and warrior owned alike the flame ; 
Pleased with the moral scene, e’en cautious Age 
Gave the warm tribute, and approved the stage 


At length Fate spoke—the crumbling touch of time 
Obscured the glory of an age sublime 

E’en then, devoted Greece, thy dream of power, 
With rapid pace, approached its closing hour. 
Nurse of the sister arts’ land of the brave, 

Thy splendour sunk in dull oblivion’s wave; 

Lone desolation stalked from sbore to shore, 

And noble Athens tell, to rise no more. 


The pictured porch—the green Lyceum’s shade, 
Where Zeno taught—where Aristotle strayed, 
Debased by crime—by Gothic bands protaned, 
In ruin lay, where mind no longer reigned. 

The Drama too! so long the cherished child, 
An outcast now, ber native land exiled, 

What was ber fate? The wanderer what befei ¢ 
She /ived—and /ives of all the past to tell. 

In prompt obedience to the high command, 
The mighty dead around her altars stand. 

The kings and beroes of the olden age, 

True to ce bidding, tread the rescued stage ; 
Their deeds of glory, or of crime retrace, 

And fix the stamp of Aonour or disgrace 


And now, that here the loved Athenian maid, 

In all her native energy arrayed, 

Led by the Muses, to oar shore has come, 

Here may she find a refuge and a home. 

Touched by the magic of her Shakspeare’s wand, 
True to the life, her pictured myriads stand. 
Admiring crowds around her fane she draws, 
And virtue owns—and wisdom guides her cause 


Unquestioned judges! ye discerning few, 
Critics! we yield the Drama's claim to you. 
Ife’er she point a satire, or a jest, 

To offend the chaste, or wound the timid breast, 
Should she by young Ambition fired, o'erleap 
The simple limits Truth and Nature keep ; 
Your taste shall mark the bounds of lawless wit, 
Your judgment lop the unfitting from the fit. 
Foes to pretence, but friends «9 modest worth, 
°Tis your's to draw the bidden talent forth, 

And while the sceptre of the mind you hold, 
Reject the tinsel—and refine the gold— 

So to ber bosom many a truant heart 

Shall virtue draw, by your persuasive art 

So shall the Buskin nerve bis powers anew, 
And find his recompense in pleasing you. 





Winter.—The length of the evenings in winter, 

without the least hesitation, and with the utmost which renders it necessary to find some sedentary | 
‘and domestic diversion, may also contribute to ren- 
What is the oldest of all things? God, because he der reading a more favourite amusement in winter 
Books enable the imagination to 
create a summer in the midst of frost and snow; 
and with the assistance of a cheerful fire, whose | 
comfortable warmth supplies the absence of the sun, 
the winter may be made as pleasant as the season of 
vernal breeze or solar effulgence. 





every thing e} | A Mrs. Dupuy advertises in the Richmond En-| 
om Mace. tae | quirer, that “she will be prepared to board twelve , '§ 8° great, 


A young map, walking alone, was questioned by 
replied, “I am speaking with myself.”’—‘ Take 


bad mah.” 

| ComInG To THE voint.—Copy of a tradesman’s 
letter to a debtor: “ Sir, if you will favour me 
with the amount of my bill, you will oblige me—il 
not, I must oblige you.” 








Deap avtnons.—A French critic thus introdu 

ces his notice of the work of a deceased author 
| He will pardon us for not having sooner given an 
| account of his book. Impatient to enjcy their fame, 
living authors urge us, beseige us, contend for pri 
ority ; and to them the delay of a single day seems 
| a4enial of justice ; but a dead author is not in such 
| a hurry : he knows that his time will come, and he 
| has leisure to wait, and to let the crowd pass: Pa 
| tiens quia eturuus.”’ 

| —— 

|| Genivs.—“ I know of no such thing as genius, 
|said Hogarth to Mr. Gilbert Cooper: “ genius is 
| nothing but labour and diligence.’’—Sir Isaac New 
ton said of himself, “ That if ever he had been able 
| to do any thing, he had effected it by patient think 
ing only.” 
| ‘TRANSLATION OF AN ARABIC SONG.—* My hopes 
are but as the fantastic dreams of night; yet this 
hopelessness my love does but increase, even as a 
star shines the brightest in the blackest night. O!' 
Mabrooka ! thy head sinks too with sorrow at losing 
| him whose thoughts are still of thee ; but as the de 
| sert bird drops and smoothes its wing but to display 
| the richness of its plumage, so will thy silent grict 
| but cause thee to appear with increased charms.” 











| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
! PresENcE OF MIND.—At the time of the late fall 
of the steeple at Limburg, the watchman was in the 
| gallery just at the moment the building began to 
shake. Retaining all his presence of mind, he 
| snatched up his speaking-trumpet, and cried, “ The 
steeple is going to fall.’’ By this warning he saved 
| a great number of persons who were, at the time, 
| near the steeple. He himself fell so fortunately, 
that he received no bodily harm, but lost the use of 
his speech. —— 
| Decent attowance.—The following was the 
| allowance of provisions granted to Lady Lucy, one 
jjof the maids of honour in the reign of Henry VIII 
Breakfast—a chine of beef, a loaf, a gallon of ale 
Luncheon—bread, and a gallon of ale. Dinner—a 
piece of boiled beef, a slice of roast meat, a gallon 
\of ale. Supper—porridge, mutton, a loaf, and a 
gallon of ale. 
The late Admiral Colpoys, who rose to the high- 
| est rank and honours in his profession, from his own 
| merit and exertions alone, used to be fond of stating 
that on first leaving an humble lodging, to join his 
| ship as a midshipman, his landlady presented him 
with a bible and a guinea, saying—‘‘ God bless and 
| prosper you, my lad, and as long as you live nevex 
| suffer yourself to be laughed out of your money or 
|' your prayers ;”’ advice which he sedulously followed 
| through life. 
| Awnatomists.— As your skill in your profession 
said a person to a celebrated anatomist, 








” 


What is the best of all things? Virtue, because or eighteen moral and steady members of the Le-| “ why do you not cure all the diseases of the human 


Without it there is nothing good. 
What is the quickest of all things? Thought, be-| 


gislature.”” —_—— : 
In England gymnastics have been prescribed to, tomist; “ but, unfortunately, we anatomists are like 


| body?” “* My skill may be great,” replied the ana 


cause in less than a moment it can fly to the end of the Military. Perhaps, before long, war may be ‘the porters of a town, who are acquainted with all 


the universe. 

What is the sfrongest? Necessity, which makes 
men face all the dangers of life 

What is the easiest? To give advice. 

What is the most difficult? To know yourself. 


considered a gymnastic exercise 


Straws swim upon the surface, but pearls lie at) 
the bottom. Showy parts strike every common eye, An officer maintained, in the presence of Sir 8 
but solid ones are only to be discerned by the most} Smith, that he could not assault a particular post 


the streets, but are ignorant of what is passing in 
| the houses.” 


What is the wisest? Time, for it discovers all accurate observers of the human head and human || because it was unattackable. “ Sir,” said the gal 
things. i heart. 


lant chief, “‘ that word is not English.” 
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The Little Genius. 





NO. XLIII. 





I never contemplate the ranks of man without 


being elevated with emotions of pride and triumph. 
When I consider the enterprises he has accomplish- 
ed, the discoveries he has made, and the difficulties 
he has overcome, I regard him, indeed, as the lord 
of creation, gifted with high powers, destined to 
bright glory, and travelling on for ever in the career! 
of science and civilization, even to the earthly per- 
fection, the description of which has been, hitherto, 
tacitly surrendered to poets, painters, or philoso- 

phers, who were despised. In comparing the pre- 

sent age with those that are gone, I am struck with 

our superior advantages and attainments. I walk. 
the earth as if I were a better being than the mista-, 
ken sages of past times ; and as I sat, the other even- 


ing, ruminating in my apartment, I unconsciously | 


: RTS 
become able statesmen, eloquent orators, and brave 
soldiers ?” 
“No, sir,” said I; “ that is the new Bull’s Head 
‘will start with wonder and delight when you trace| theatre, and what appears like marble is only 
the career of civilization and glory since the time plaster.” 


f “ Many and great they are,” answered 1; “ too | 
| brilliant for the creations of your wildest hopes— 
| yes, too vast for your imagination to conceive ; you! 





| when you were man.” “The Bull’s Head theatre !—plaster!” said So- 
“ You speak like one of that class of beings,” said rates, surprised ; “‘ where then are your literary in- 
Socrates, “ when you suppose that earth has any Stitutions? your statues to preserve the memory ot 


thing to move him who has been in Elysium. But | those who have been useful to their country !” 


in what respect have these mighty improvements “* We have no institutions like those of which you 
been effected? Do they promote the luxury, the ispeak, and as for statues, we have only one, (in the 
pleasure, or the virtue and happiness of man 1 | Park,) the figure of GeneralW ashington—and that’s 
The name of your country is, by no means, unknown | plaster, too.” 

‘in the fields of joy where I roam, and the heroes, | « At least,” said Socrates, “ you may plead that 
philosophers, and kings, of many climes and ages, your city has lately been visited by some dreadful 
watch with anxiety the succession of events that calamity. I perceive there are few regulations ob- 
‘must shape the future character of your republic. |\served concerning the thronged streets, which ap- 
| That its establishment and prosperity form an im- pear in the most filthy and, sometimes, nauseous con- 
portant era in the history of your world, I will rea-|dition. Who are the governors of the city, and why 
'dily acknowledge ; and I have, at times, been con- | do they neglect its cleanliness, which is so intimately 
scious of a pleasurable desire to fancy what my life connected with health of body, and purity of mind? 
‘would have been if I had been bor a citizen of this ||I can instantly discover, that the public suffer a 
nation, which you describe with so much ardour.”’ | thousand fatal diseases from the masses of neglected 


found myself ss te yA pct seep peshage the | « Yonder,” said I, as the magic glass presented a |) mud and putrid matter which are so profusely scat- 
een, weer +pinneenchin peng arryeerag ‘picture of our city, which gradually changed into ||tered about. But I wrong them ; they are, perhaps 
of the world would experience if they could be in- | different scenes and people—“ yonder is the rival of | projecting some mighty scheme to immortalize them 
dulged with a visit to this great city, growing up iD} 4 ub eng and Rome—the abode of freedom, virtue, selves, and bless their native land. They are clo 


its wealth and science, and gradually extending its | 
influence over every quarter of the globe. My re- 


and happiness—whose fame is borne by the winds seted, perhaps, in solemn council, wasting thei: 
of heaven over every part of the globe. My native time and money in the science of their country.” 


flections dwelt upon the attractions of my county, | city—scene of my youth and happiness, proudly, in- | He had no sooner spoken, than the mischievous 


and warmed into an emotion resembling a mother’s | 


love, as she gazes on her sleeping infant, beautiful |) 
in the glow of its slumbers. In the midst of my re-| 
verie, the Little Genius (who, I thought, had almost’! 
forgotten me) rose again, with the self-same sweet- | 
ness which he was wont to wear in other days. I 

*«T perceive, Master Student,” said he, “ by the | 
pleasure of your countenance, that my visit is wel- ! 
come, although, as is frequently the case, it may') 
break some of your dreams, and convict you of er- || 
ror. If the inhabitants of earth could only under-|| 
stand the countless secrets by which they are sur- | 
rounded, human nature would present a very differ- | 
ent aspect from the present, and man would scarcely | 
recognise himself. I question whether the pride 
which you have nourished concerning your country, 
and the present age is as well founded as you ima-| 
gine ; and if you please to call up the shade of some. 
of those learned individuals who existed before the | 
world had grown to its present greatness, you may | 
watch the course of his observation, and be instruct- 
ed by his opinions.” 

** Let me speak with Socrates,”’ exclaimed I. 

There was a moment of silence, and I remained | 
in deep interest for the result of my conference, | 
when, from a dark corner of my apartment, the Gre- | 
cian philosopher advanced towards me. He was, 
clothed in the garments of his time, and his beard 
descended upon his bosom. He tured his eye upon 
me with an expression of cool yet severe tranquillity | 
that bowed me down with awe and reverence. } 

Trembling with a strange feeling at the presence | 
of a supernatural being of whom I had read so much, | 
yet conscious of a superior confidence with which | 
the Genius inspired me, I addressed him. 

“* Welcome, great Socrates,”’ said I, “ to a world 
which your virtues have, at once, instructed and) 
adomed, and where your immortal memory will be) 
loved for ever.” 

** My virtues,”’ replied the sage, ‘ were but the 
effect of reason, which, with great perseverance, | 
taught to regulate passions as weak and wild as’ 
yours. But I am not here to listen to the fruitless 
flatteries of a mortal who is always under the inftu- 
ence of error, but to examine the structure of this’ 
little planet, which was once my narrow abode, that 
I may discover the changes which must have been 
wrought upon its surface.”’ i 


|} 


ij 
} 
> 


deed, are you honoured, when the spirits of other glass presented a company of merry fellows, laugh 
spheres wander hither to behold your splendours!) ing around a table which groaned beneath a weight 
and happy the citizens of so pure and virtuous a re- || of luxurious dishes, enveloped in smoke from their 
public, whose fame not only overspreads the earth,|segars, and the rich steams of turtle-soup and 
but is echoed even through the groves of heaven.’’||luscious puddings. I was obliged to confess whe 
As I finished speaking, I was somewhat discon- | they were. 
certed by the appearance of our jail, which was too} “ Ah!” said Socrates, “I am deceived. You must 
peculiar in appearance to escape the quick eye of | there live in streets teeming with loathsome disease, 
my observing companion. | and, I suppose, receive reward in the general moral 
** Here,’’ said he, “is the prison for those few character of the people, and particularly the rising 
creatures whose fate drives them to sin. Here, I generation.” 
presume, is the building sufficiently large to contain | The mirror now represented the city on the Sab- 
the small number of criminals, who here learn the || bath afternoon. Every one appeared neat, clean, 
great truths of philosophy and virtue.” | and happy. The solemn bell tolled its long summons 
“Ohno,” said I, “ that is the jail.” | to the worship of God, and many persons might be 
* And who are confined there ?”’ i observed stepping, with serious demeanour, to the 
“ The poor,” answered I—I spoke with confi- numerous churches in which the city abounds. But 
dence, for I knew the opinions of all our prudent I was nota little abashed at countless companies of 
and benevolent merchants and lawyers, upon a sub- || young men, generally engaged in loud and obscene 
ject so intensely interesting to the unfortunate la- || conversation, and forming in small platoons, which 
bourer, the broken-hearted wife, and bereaved child. held their way to taverns, groceries, stores, and con- 
“«« And wherefore,” asked the sage, while his brow, fectionaries. Hundreds and hundreds were, at the 
was shaded with displeasure, ‘and wherefore take | same time, carousing in the most wretched resorts 
from the guiltless and wretched the freedom, for the | of infamy and intoxication, and we distinguished in- 
establishment of which you boast you have bled so credible numbers in the repeated act of drinking, to 
much ?” | impart an artificial excitement to their neglected 
« Because,” replied I, “ if the rich had not this hearts. ° 
chain around the neck of the poor, in what way| “And who are these?” demanded the philoso- 
would the purse-proud merchant, the scheming law- | pher, in the tone of severest disapprobation, * and 
yer, the fat alderman, and the gentlemen idlers, be what are those dark looking and dirty houses, which 
superior to the vulgar class, who constitute our com- | I have noticed on the corners of almost every street, 
mon population ? May it not be made subservient, and which attract the steps of all your youth os 
to a thousand purposes of interest and revenge? | I hung my head—my cheek burned—I attempted 
Does it not allow one man, whose wealth places to reply, but said nothing. 
him beyond the danger of its influence, to grind his | ‘‘ Those,’’ said the Genius, “ are what they call 
insolent and pennyless victim in the dust 1” | grocery stores and taverns. The town is crowded 
“ Alas!’ exclaimed Socrates, “ what do I hear? | with them. They are the resort of the men anid 
I can scarcely believe that a people, so wise, gen-|| boys, of almost every description, who thirst for 
erous and enlightened, could thus cruelly tear away drunkenness and beastly degradation. The young 
from the unfortunate the liberty which they so high- | gentlemen of highest respectability, who have wealth 
ly value themselves. But, perhaps, | judge hastily, || and education, and who are to form the future legis- 
and have seen all the evil at first. Yonder is a’ lators and rulers of this enlightened people, have 
splendid structure of white marble, reared in truly prepared for them, by those who cater for their pol- 
classic style. Its tall columns, and graceful form, luted tastes, saloons and pleasant halls, where they 
remind me of the beauties of Grecian architecture. meet in societies, to beguile the hours with idleness 
I suppose that is some public seminary of learning, and ruinous dissipation.” 
where youth who have distinguished themselves by, ‘‘ And what is that beverage of which they so 
talents and integritry receive their education, and frequently partake ? which makes their eyes sparkle 
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with strange fire—bloats and flushes their faces into | which it exhibited seemed more like magic than the ‘a flint, but no tinder; our box being left in the sad- 
hideousness and passion, and causes their actions to | natural consequence of industry and enterprise. An dle bags. We had almost made up our minds to lay 


resemble those of brutes.” | opening being thus happily achieved, we conversed down and die, when a thought struck me, and re- 
“ They use,” replied the Genius, “ ruinous kinds 





comfortably the rest of the evening till supper. Af- vived my hopes a little. The night before, I had 
of liquors, which deprive them of their senses, and |ter this most social meal I drew from the stranger accidentally wet my handkerchief, which I had 
reduce them to their present disgusting situation. | the particulars of his adventure in the snow, which hung up in the chimney corner. As it gradually 
These habits of intemperance are like some mighty | he gave as follows, in a careless, dry sort of way, became dry a part of it caught fire, and to extinguish 
vortex, which attracts with irresistable influence | without seeming to think himself the hero of a story. it I had rolled it up very tight, and put it into my 
every unguarded vessel, and drags it down to ruin./ ‘ About seventeen years ago I was returning from | pocket, where it remained untouched. To this I 
Pen cannot paint the horrors which result, more |New-York to Canada, where I then lived, by the looked as a last resource, and carefully opening it, 
dangerous and desolating, because they assume plea- || way of Lake Ontario; but on reaching the lake 1 found that the edges which had been burnt retained 
sing shapes, and undermine the whole fabric of |found that all the vessels were laid up for the sea- a small portion of tinder, but so small as to make it 
heaith, talent, and virtue, while the victim sports in |son. My only alternative was either to return, or very doubtful whether it would answer my purpose. 
careless pleasure.” ‘take the route through what was then called the It was neck or nothing, however, and so I deter- 

“ Then,” exclaimed Socrates, “I have been in- |Tonewanta swamp This was a forest of one hun-\ mined to try. In order to be prepared in the event 
deed deceived. I perceive that human nature is yet |dred miles, with only a single habitation—a hut of getting fire, we first cleared a place, and then 
very much as it was a thousand years ago. It has about twenty miles from the Genesee river. There gathered a large quantity of dry leaves, from under 
made far less progress in the path of true glory, be- was then a sort of Indian road through the swamp, the snow. On these we laid dry sticks and brush 
cause man still persists in the determination to be which, in summer, a man might explore on horse- till the pile was as high as my head. Then came on 
the slave of his passions. It is but a long and te- back, but which, when covered with snow, none’ the trial for life or death. Carefully rolling up the 
dious succession of events which teem with sorrow, but an Indian, or a backwoodsman, could find out.) handkerchief, so that all the burnt edges were 
and I will hasten from scenes which I was accus- My companion (for I had a friend with me) and I,’ brought together, I essayed to communicate fire to 
tomed to regard with compassion, and which I did | pursuing this route, arrived in the evening at a small the mass. This was the most arduous, the most 
not regret to leave.” | village on the bank of the Genesee river, a little |anxious moment I ever knew. Every spark that 

As he spoke, with a countenance where pity for’) beyond which the Tonewanta commenced. Here | was struck out in vain seemed to be the last spark 
others was mingled with self-satisfaction, his vene- we made our arrangements. We hired a horse to of life, and as they died away my heart died away 
rable form disappeared from my eyes, and I instinc-| carry our saddle bags, and which we were to take | withthem. The little Dutchman watched my truit- 
tively reached out my arms in a fruitless endeavour turns to ride. But the horse requiring to be shod,’ less attempts with breathless anxiety, for more than 





to pursue him to his blissful abodes. F. which would take some time, I was to go oi. early | half an hour. Three times the tinder took, and as 
. ———— eae in the morning on foot, about fifteen miles, to the | often went out again, either from dampness, or my ea 
RAMBLER. hut which I mentioned, and there wait for my friend, gerness to blow it into a flame. Every time it ex- 

ee a |who was to bring the horse and our baggage. | pired, the darkness of death seemed to come over us, 





The Host Traveller. ” Accordingly, early in the morning I sat out in and I was often tempted to resign myself to my tote 
company with a little, stout Dutchman, son to the) without further struggle. But where there is only 
Iy passing through the western country a few years | owner of the habitation in the forest. It was a bitter) one chance for life, a man will not easily give up 
ago, I happened to stop at one of those little white | cold day, the fifteenth of December, and the snow |that. I tried again and again, till at last the hand 
villages that have sprung up as if by enchantment lay on the ground about six inches deep; yet we) kerchief was in a blaze, and in the next moment 
along the Genessee river. In those days it was the went on briskly for some time, guided by the marks our pile was lighted. Those who have felt the most 
custom for people, whether strangers or not, to be! of the trees, till we had walked about fifteen miles, | horrible of all anticipations, that of freezing to death, 
put together in the same room, without much cere-| when, somehow or other, we deviated into an In-| can enter into my feelings when I saw the forest red- 
mony, and I was shown into one already occupied dian track, which we followed for a considerable | den all around us, and looked forward to the pleas- 
by a single person. Had we been Plain country | distance. But every now and then a track diverged sing certainty of yet living to tell the story of our 
people, we should soon have entered into conversa- | from the principal path in different directions, until escape to my wife and children, at my own fireside. 
tion, about the weather, the harvest, or, atall events, at last only a solitary foot-step remained. It was With much labour we gathered a quantity of wood 
we could have talked politics ; but we both had the then we discovered that we had lost our way, and sufficient to last through the night. I was aware, 
misfortune to be pretty well dressed, and each, there- attempted to find it again, by striking across in what ‘however, that if we both fell asleep in our fatigued 
fore, valued his breeding too much to make the first | we supposed to be the direct line, instead of return- and perspiring state, our fire would go out, and we 
advances. However, we sometimes ventured to ing by the path we came. Here we made another should be frozen before moring, and accordingly 
look at each other, though if our eyes happened to pjunder, and took a southerly, when, as it after- told my little Dutchman that we would take turns, 
meet, a looker on would have been not a little amu-' wards appeared, we ought to have taken anorther- and sleep an hour at a time, alternately—that I 
sed at the trepidation with which they were drop- jy direction. In this perplexity we wandered about would take the first nap, during which, as he valued 
ped, as if we had been detected in taking a most jn the depths of the forest, without compass, food, his life, he was to watch the fire, and see that it did 
unwarrantable liberty. Yet I gathered from these |}and-mark, and almost without hope, until near sun-| hot get too low. He gave me his promise, and in 
stolen glances that the stranger was a very tall, thin set. Sometimes we fancied we heard the barking of three minutes I was fast asleep. How long I slept 
man, dressed in blue, and apparently about fifty. |, friendly dog; sometimes the long echoes of the I know not, but when I revived to sensation, I was 
His face was as white as a sheet, and full of little | fowler’s gun, and once we thought we had hit upon entirely without the use of my limbs The little 
seams, and his eyes, of very light blue, were placed | path that would lead us either to the village, or Dutchman was stiff, asleep at my side-—the fire was 
so high in his forehead, that they reminded me of a | the hut in the forest ; but the barking was that of just out, and I could not raise myself, or move hand 
pair of dormant windows in the roof of a four story’ the wolf, and the path turned out to be a track of or foot. A dreadful apprehension came across me, 
house. Still his height, the length of his physiog- \our own, to which, in our wanderings, we had re-| #4 the sudden impulse which it gave the pulsation 
nomy, and his excessive paleness, made him alto-/| tumed again. ||of my heart, I believe, saved my life. By degrees 
gether a very striking personage. | It was now almost sunset, and high time to set |! could move my hands, then my feet, and, at last, 
After carrying on this polite intercourse of fugi-'! about preparing to weather out the night that was ‘managed to craw! to the fire, which I raked togeth- 
tive glances for a quarter of an hour, or more, and | before us. On looking about for this purpose we ‘er and replenished. I then set about reviving my 
properly substantiating our claims to good breeding, | came to a spot where a large hemlock had Sees ‘companion. The poor little fellow was more than 
I ventured at last to remark the rapid progress of idee up by the roots, to which a quantity of earth |half way to the other world, and had | slept half an 
improvement in that part of the world, and the sin-|' adhered. This we found would prove no bad pro-; our longer, neither of us would have ever opened 
gular aspect which every thing around me exhibit-| tection in that quarter. The snow had drifted UF eyes again. With a great deal of difficulty I 
ed:—every object of art appeared to be the pro- against the windward side of the trunk of the hem- brought his blood to circulate briskly, and just then 
duction of yesterday, and even the face of nature | lock, and, as is usual, left a vacant space to the lee-| Me sun rose. That benevolent friend to the lost 
exhibited a freshness which seemed to indicate the | ward. Here we formed a bed of the branches of ‘taveller now offered himself as our guide, and ena- 
healthful vigour of youth. The stranger slowly as- | the tree piled one on the other. By the time we bled us to shape our course to the Genessee river, 
sented to this observation, and I expected the con- | had finished our work it was growing dark, and so whose bank we struck within half a mile of the 
versation would come to an untimely end. After a) intensely cold that I was certain if we went to sleep ‘village we had left twenty-eight hours before. The 
pause, however, he went on to say that to him, who | without first lighting a fire, we should never wake | People had given us up for lost. My friend had gone 
remembered the country a perfect wilderness, about |jagain. But how to procure a fire was the next /° to the hut in the forest, but finding we had not 
twenty years ago, and who had been once very near question, for neither of us possessed the usual im-| been there, he retumed and alarmed the village. 
perishing in the snow in crossing it, the change Plements. I had, however, a large jack-knife and. The villagers, as is the custom, went out in differ 
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ent directions, hallooing, blowing horns, and firing || people ; nations were his outposts ; and he disposed | broad plain, which spreads to the Mediterranean. 
guns, but nobody believed we had survived the || of courts, and camps, and churches, and cabinets, | the lofty and rugged peaks gradually subside into 
bitterness of the night, which was one of the cold-/ as if they were the titular dignitaries of the chess- \ hills. Of these, some are softened into swelling pro 
est they had ever known, and our return was hailed | board. | minences, some still rise in rude and rocky gran 
as little less than a resurrection from the dead. Amid all these changes he stood immutable as! deur, not indeed so lofty, but almost as wild as the 
‘adamant. It mattered little whether in the field or) gigantic range beyond. Among them are a thou- 
drawing room; with the mob or the levee ; wearing |sand little sequestered valleys, where the herdsman 
- the jacobin bonnet, or the iron crown ; banishing a | in primitive simplicity still feeds his flocks, amid a 
Braganza, or espousing a Lorraine ; dictating peace herbage, whose vivid dyes are not often spread be- 
Character of Bonaparte. on a raft to the Czar of Russia, or contemplating de- | neath the burning skies of Italy. And though fa: 
He is fallen!—We may now pause before that | fat at the gallows of Leipsic ; he was still the same | from the scenes among which Virgil tuned his ear 
splendid prodigy which towered among us like some military despot. | liest lyre, the pruner may here be found singing to 
ancient ruin, whose frown terrified the glance its) Cradled in the camp, he was to the last hour the the breeze beneath a towering crag; the shepherds 
magnificence attracted. Grand, gloomy, and pecu- darling of the army. Of all his soldiers, hot one stretch their lazy length in many a shady cavern 
liar, he sat upon the throne, a sceptered hermit, | forsook him till affection was usgless, and their first “and the thrush and the pigeon are still heard from 
wrapped in the solitude of his awful originality. A, stipulation was the safety of their favourite. They amid aerial elms. 
mind bold, independent, and decisive ; a will des- | knew well that uf he was lavish of them, he was) The last of these hills is the Alban Mount, rising 
potic in its dictates ; an energy that distanced ex-| prodigal of himself; and that if he exposed them to from the plain in unrivalled beauty, and adorned 
pedition ; and a conscience pliable to every touch peril, he repaid them with plunder. For the soldier! with all the recoilections of classic history and song 
of interest, marked the outline of this extraordinary | he subsidized every people ; to the people he made | Around its base were acted the scenes of fiction o1 
character; the most extraordinary, perhaps, that, in we pride pay tribute. ‘of truth, -which ador the earlier annals of Rome 
the annals of this world, ever rose, or reigned, or he victorious veteran glittered with his gains; | The peaceful reign of Latinus, the bold invasion of 
fell. Flung into life, in the midst of a revolution and the capital, gorgeous with the spoils of art, be- the wandering Trojans, the broken faith of Lavinia 
that quickened every energy of a people that ac- @me the miniature metropolis of the world. In this ‘the bootless bravery of Turnus. The same fields 
knowledged no superior, he commenced his course, wonderful combination, his affectation of literature jn after ages, beheld the devoted patriotism of the 
a stranger by birth, and a scholar by charity! With ust hot be omitted. The jailer of the press, he Horatii; and the daring skill of Annibal. And when 
no friend but his sword, and no fortune but his ta- affected the patronage of letters; the proscriber of centuries of glory had rolled away, and brought 
lents, he rushed into the lists where rank, and wealth, , b0°ks, he encouraged philosophy ; the persecutor of back times of deeper darkness, than those of prime 
and genius, had arrayed themselves, and competi- authors, and the murderer of printers, he yet pre-| val wildness, in the same plains the ruthless Goth 
tion fled from him as from the chance of destiny, tended to the protection of learning! the assassin of encamped the barbarian conquerors of the eter 
He knew no motive but interest ; but acknowledged | Palm, the silencer of De Stael, and the denouncer | nal city. 
uo criterion but success; he worshipped no God but of Kotzebue, he was the friend of David, the bene-| In a deep recess of the mount, embosomed in hills 
ambition, and with a stern devotion knelt at the factor of De Lille ; and sent his academical prize to | covered with woods, lies in unruffled clearness the 
shrine of his idolatry. Subsidiary to this, there was the philosopher of England. | Lake of Albano. As I have seated myself on its 
no creed that he did not profess; there was no opi- | Such a medley of contradictions, and, at the same | margin, I could scarcely believe that I was the in 
nion he did not promulgate. In the hope of a dy- time, such an mdividual consistency, were never habitant of a busy, noisy world, so quiet and secluded 
nasty, he upheld the crescent; for the sake of a di- united in the same character. A royalist, a repub-| was the scene around. The trees bathed their weep 
vorce, he bowed before the cross; the orphan of St. lican, and an emperor; a mahometan, a catholic, and | ing branches in the waters, and the waters gave 
Louis, he became the adopted child of the republic; # patron of the Synagogue, a subaltern and a sove- them back, reflected from a mirror purer than chrys 
and with a parricidal ingratitude, on the ruins of the | ign; a traitor and a tyrant; a christian and an infi-| tal. Around its borders once grew the sacred grove 
throne and the tribune, he reared the tower of his “el; he was, through all his vicissitudes, the same | of Diana, and it is yet a scene where the silent god 
despotism! A professed catholic, he imprisoned the , St€™, impa -ent, inflexible original ; the same mys- | dess of the night might love to linger. It was here, 
pope; a pretended patriot, he impoverished the terious, inc mprehensible self; the. man without a jit we are to believe the tales which have come 
country; and in the name of Brutus, he grasped, model, and without @ shadow. || down to us, immortalized in song, that she recalled 
without remorse, and wore without shame, the dia- | His fall, like his life, baffled all speculation. In ‘to life her loved Hippolytus, and hid him in the 
dem of the Caesars ! | short, his whole history was like a dream to the | deep recesses of the forest, even from the vengeance 
Through this pantomime of his policy, fortune | World, and no man ean tell how or why he was | of angry Jove. It was here that for three hundred 
played the clown to his caprices. At his touch awakened from the reverie. Such is a faint and | years the city of Ascanius, the rival of mightier 
crowns crumbled, beggars reigned, systems vanish- | feeble picture of Napoleon Bonaparte. || Rome, was the —_ of empire and the throne ot 
ed, the wildest theories took the colour of his whim, | That he has done much evil there is little doubt ; Trojan kings. Can we believe, while wandering 
and all that was venerable, and all that was novel, that he has been the origin of much good there is jamid these rocks and woods, that this is the scene 
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changed places with the rapidity of a drama. Even |just as little. ‘Through his means, intentional or not, 
apparent defeat assumed the operations of victory ; nag i 5 ype ~ France, will esise — blese- 
his flight from Egypt confirmed destiny ; ruin itself | "8° °F # “Tee © EN; CHS Cee wes find 
only elevated him to empire | her grave in the ruins of the inquisition ; and the feu- 


ais : | dal system, with its whole train of satellites, will fly 
But if his fortune was great, his genius was trans-) . ~ : 
ser . .. forever. Kings may learn from him that their safest 
cendant; decision flashed upon his councils, and it ‘ : ; 
: study, as well as their noblest, is the interest of the 
was the same to decide and to perform. To infe- ‘ ; 
eae ; 4 ape |people. The people are taught by him, that there 
rior intellects his combinations appeared perfectly | ' : ; 
: : . ; ” is no despotism so stupendous against which they 
impossible, his plans perfectly impracticable ; but, 
“58; : wr ’ E have not a resource ; and to those who would rise 
in his hand, simplicity marked their developement, > : ta ; 
ay 2 : ; ; on the ruins of both, he is a living lesson, that if am- 
and success vindicated their adoption. His person |, ... : 
"eke bition can raise him from the lowest statien, it can 
partook the character of his mind; if the one never ssdtuttn Guat Gin Gen Mateos 
yielded in the cabinet, the other never bent in the I : 8 . 
field. Nature had no obstacles that he did not sur- || sa 
mount; space no opposition that he did not spurn ; | ITALIAN SCENERY. 
and whether amid Alpine rocks, Arabian sands, or 
polar snows, was he proof against peril, and seemed Albano. 
empowered with ubiquity! The whole continent Dvunine my residence at Rome, many years since, 
of Europe trembled at beholding the audacity of his) it was with me the most unvarying source of plea- 
designs, and the miracle of their execution. Scepti-) sure, to wander entirely alone, and sometimes, for 
cism bowed to the prodigies of his performance ; ro-| days together, through that part of the campagna 
mance assumed the air of history; nor was there which extends to the south of the city. Far to the 
aught too incredible for belief, or too fanciful for east the hoary Apennine rises in all its majesty ; fo- 
expectation, when the world saw a subaltern of Cor-, rests of perpetual green waving on its sides, and its 
sica waving his imperial flag over her most ancient) broad summit swelling in conscious grandeur, high 
capitals. All the visions of antiquity became com-, into the air, crowned with perpetual snows. As the 
mon places in her contemplation, Kings were his, sides of the mountain sink down into the vale, or 








\of Livy’s pictured page—that where now nothing is 
/heard but the pipe of the shepherd, or the lowing of 
\the cattle—nothing seen but the glories of unrival- 
jled nature—once bands of matrons lingered with 
their children in silent sorrow, as they were driven 
‘from their homes, or filled with their loud shrieks 
the deserted temples of their gods—once palaces 
jand shrines, and extensive dwellings, were torn 
\down by ferocious soldiers, who rushed, shouting, 
|through a conquered city? It was here, too, that the 
Latian Jupiter, seated on the loftiest summit of the 
lmountain, looked down, the tutelary deity of the 
empire, upon the seat of victory and triumph, and 
gloried in protecting the mistress of the world. 
And this, indeed, is the charm of Italy. It seems 
to live in perpetual youth. Though age after age 
has rolled over it, its freshness is not withered ; and 
though nation after nation has swept its thousand 
hilis and valleys, it retains that which time cannot 
injure, and invasion cannot destroy. As long as 
truth or imagination shall please, so long will the 
children of ages, yet unchronicled, and of regions 
yet unsettled, seek her deserted shores—so long wil! 
they find, at every step, something which speaks at 
once to the fancy and the heart. 


A late daily)paper says, ** We sfop the press to announce 


.. the fact that we have nothing new to communicate.” 
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Rose upon the Lea.—The lines under this title, from | in the stage boxes, and are compelled to seek rest for their 
|| Goethe, which appeared in the Souvenir, have been much | soles in the more elevatod regions. Since our last, Mr. Ma- 
—_— - , pags ey | lauded in the newspapers for a prettiness more appropriate to | cready has repeated his Damon and Virginius, and play ed 

Albano.—The extract with this euptee, =e almost anne || the nursery, than to the department of beautiful poetry, to William Tell and Hamlet. We still think that his Macbeth 
cessary to state, is from the Atlantic Souvenir. It was copi- | which they have been assigne’. The excellent parody which | is his best performance, and we repeat our petition that he may 
ed from that work by the hand of a fair lady, ot whose request | follows, is from the Baltimore Patriot. | repeat it during his engagement. With his Virginius and 
it is now inserted. Several other pieces have been tran- la boy beheld a blooming rose, A boy bebeld a little pig, William Tell we confess we have been disappointed ; for 
scribed by our female readers, and forwarded to this office. , |Pig upon the lea: | though there are, in each, prominent beauties and striking 
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| Rose upon the lea! 
If we were to republish them all, it might possibly clog the 
sale of the Souvenir, and no where can they be read with 
more pleasure than in the work itself, which should be 
placed in the hands of every lady. The gentlemen will find 
the “‘ Souvenir,” the ‘* Memorial,” and “* Ackerman,” very 
beautiful persents for the holidays, and we hope they will have 
sufficient gallantry to purchase the whole editions as heepsakes 
for their female friends. As many desire to read in the Mir- 
ror, the story of “* Modern chivalry,” (which is unquestiona- 
bly the most finished composition in Cary and Lea's interesting 
selection) we will print it, af possible, next week. We can- 
not take leave of this subject, however, without expressing 
our most greatiul acknowledgments to the several ladies who 
appear so much interested 10 our wellare, aod who have taken 
the troubie to copy the communications mentioned above. 

A First Book for the use of Teachers, by Lluzabeth Oram.— 
‘This is the title-page of a neatly printed litde work, which bas 
recently been put into our hands forexamiuation. It is bigh- 
ly recommended by teachers and others for its accuracy, and 
the extreme simplicity of its reading lessons. ‘* The author- 
ess has rendered the faculty of the association of ideas, which 
is the chief auxiliary to the memory, subservient to conveying 
to the infant mind a knowledge of the names and qualities of 
the letters of the alphabet, by presenting the figure of some 
animal or combination to which a sound, similar te that of the 
letter, is peculiar. The mode ot denoting the varieties of 
sound incidental to the principal letters, by changing the 
form, so as to modify and yet preserve the originai character, 
is a device which 1s singularly novel, concise, and happy.” 
fhe character and qualifications of Miss Oram have become 
so generally known in this city, from the circumstance of her 
having conducted a seminary for young ladies, more than 
thirteen years, with the greatest honour to herself, that praise 
from us is almost superfluous. ‘The execution of the work is 
very creditable to the publisher. 


American Quarterly Review —Carey and Lea, of Philade!}- 
phia, contemplate publishing a Quarterly Magazine, to be 
edited by Robert Waisn, Jun. Mr. Graham says, sach an un- 
dertaking is, in this country, not merely an arduvus one, but 
it is one of great pecuniary risk. We think so too. 


The Crystal Hunter.—Mr. James M. Campbell has issued 
proposals for publishing another weekly newspaper, which is 
to be called the Crystal Hunter. It will contain twelve 
closely printed pages, in the octavo form, with a cover, and 
sold at six cents per number. It will be devoted to various 
literay subjects, and the editor (who, by-the-by, is our old 
friend and correspendent C, E, E.) promises that one third 
of the work shail be original, and the residue selections from 
choice European periodicals. ‘The prospectus is written in a 
chaste and fanciful style, and we have little doubt but that the 
pages of the Crystal Hunter will be as brilliant and spark- 
Jing as its precurser. 





The Memorial.—Mr. Buchingham says, ** We have been 
favoured by Messrs. True and Greene, with a sight of the 
sheets, as far as printed, of ‘ Tue Memoniat,’ a collection 
of original pieces in prose and verse, now in their press, and 
shortly to be published. ‘This little volume, which is intend- 
ed as a competitor for public favour, with the Aliantic Sou- 
eenir, we cannot but think will be graciously received. The 
mechanical execution thus iar, ts highly creditable to the 
press of the publishers ; it will be embellished with eugrav- 
‘ings trom the first arusts of New-Engiand. ‘The pieces, we 
understand, are ali tue productions ot New-Engiand writers, 
and they are selected and arranged by a young gentleman of 


this city, who possesses high claims to favourable considera-| 


tion as a poet.” 


Jackson Guards.—A new corps of citizen soldiers has been 
formed at Chariesion, South Carolia, bearing the name ot 
the hero ot New-Orieans. ‘The uniform ts black with white 
mountings. We hope it may become as aumerous and re- 
spectable as the battalion of Jackson Guards ot this city. 


The Morning Chronicle.—Proposals have been issued for 


Teeth.—The dentists and surgeons of this country pro- 
nounce the * new surgical operau@p for cutting off decayed 
teeth,” a piece of quackery, “impracticable in many Cases, 
and useless in all.’ 


Editorial Bull.— the following seutence occurs in the co- 
Jumas of a Liverpool paper :—* The Corporation are about to 
build wwo free schools, one of which is finished!” 

Pop.— Last Saturday a duei was fougit at Hoboken. One 
ofthe partes was wouuded in the arm—the other escaped 
unhart 


Fair as morn when first it glows; Fat, to roast he thought it fit, 
Near to see the flower, he goes, Nicer, ne’er was put on spit, 
And right pleased was he. | Aud right pleased was he 

' Rose, sweet rose, sweet crimson rose, Pig, squeal pig, poor little pig 


Rose upon the lea ! Pig upon the lea! 


Said the boy T'll catch thee now, 
Pig upon the lea! 
|Said the pig [ll kick thee so, 


Said the boy I'll pluck thee now, 
| Rose upon the lea! 

Said the rose, I'l! prick thee so, 

Thou'lt remember me for wo, |Thouw'lt remember me for wo, 

And I will not suffer thee, And I will not suffer thee. 

Rose, sweet rose, sweet crimson rose, Pig, squeal pig, poor little pig, 

Rose upon the lea! |" ig upon the lea! 


{And the boy he grasped it rude, 
|Pig upon the lea! 
Tho’ the pig kicked all it could, 


| And the boy, he plucked it rude, 
Rose upon the lea! 
Tho’ the rose pricked all it could, 
Ob! and ah! it did no good, Uh! aad ah!! a did no good, 
|| Gathered it mast be. Roasted it must be!!! 
Rose, sweet rose, sweet crimson rose, Pig, squeal pig | alas! poor pig, 
| Rose upon the lea! Pig upon the lea! 


| << ee = 3 
Park Theatre.—Friday, the Comedy of Errors was again 
repeated, and again drew a respectable house. The Critic, 
or A Tragedy Rehearsed, followed, and was, to say the least, 
from Mr. Simpson down to Mr. Durie, well performed. The 
actors were quite at ease among themselves, and appeared to 
| heve a good, familiar understanding with the audience, whue 
the audience, in return, seemed perfectly at home, and de- 
lighted with the actors. It is no puff to say that Mr. Simp- | 
son’s Puff was really excellent, and Piacide made a most glo- 
‘rious Don Ferole Whiskerandos. His burlesque imitation of 
'Kean’s manner of dying was excessively ludicrous. Foot 
| was much too good-tempered looking for Sneer. We were a 
little surprised on Saturday, to witness one of Shakspeare's 
best comedies, 4s you dike uv, with the additional attracuon 
jof Mrs. Hamblin as Rosalind, played to such a barren house, 
and were much pleased with the manner in which (despite ot 
the chilling influence of empty boxes) this lady went through 
‘her part. We certainly think that, if not the very best, Mrs. 
H. is, at least, one of the best Rosalind’sin the country. She 
|| is always gracefui and easy, and often spirited and excellent 
Mr. Clark played Jaques admirab!y, and the rest were * what 
gods and men abhor’’—* too poor for praise, too good for 
blame.” On Monday Kean appeared before a crowded 
house, in his favourite character of Richard HI. Any thing 
in this city, now, in the shape of a formal critique on such a 
well-known performance as Kean’s Richard, would be unne- 
cessary— almost ridiculous. ‘The comparisons are aground—| 
|| the similies run through with—and the expressions of admira- 
| tion quite hacknied and thread-bare. All that can, with pro- 
priety, be said, (and, perhaps, a little more,) has been alrea- 
dy said ; so that a notice with any thing new in it, now, would 
| be somewhat in the predicament of Mr. P.’s speech men 
‘tioned by Sheridan, which contained “ much both of what 
|| Was new and true; but, unfortunately, what was new was not 
| true, and what was true was not new.” It is enough to say, 
| that Kean was in excellent health and spirits, and gave effect 
| to this inimitable piece of acting, The Queen Elizabeth of 
| Mrs. Barnes (who also made her first appearance) is likewise 
| too well known to call for comment. 


|| New-York Theatre.—Mr. Forrest is the greatest attraction | 

|| at this theatre. He plays Othello and Damon to admiraticn 

l His Jaffier we did not witness. When we have leisure, a 
regular critique on Mr F.’s several performances may be ex. 

| pected. The drama of * Therese,” and a new comedy called 

|| ** Dog-Days in Bond-street,” are in rehearsal. 

| Chatham Theatre.—The tour great men of Chatham con- 
tinue to draw full houses. The French comedians made their | 
appearance op Tuesday evening last, and were greeted by a 

| numerous and fashionab! di There is much novelty 
in preparation. 


e. 





i Lafayette Theatre.—Tragedy, comedy, and opera, hold al | 
| ternate sway at this theatre. Mr. Maywood and Mr. Wilson 
are playing together in the best tragedies; and on Friday | 
| night Mrs. Sandford again delighted us with her sweet sing 
ing, in Diana Vernon. 11 is a pity that it cannot be made ap 
parent to Mr. Burroughs; that however weil he may dress 
‘and look the character, he cannot play Rob Roy. We must 
|not forget Mr. theane’s guod singmg in Francis Osbaldistone 
There is a hasteness about Mr. K.’s style which we like, par 
ticularly in this Moore's convivial melodies—* Drink of 
this cup,”"—** A round to ladies’ eyes, boys,” Kc. 


Mr. Macready — We like to quote from the Galoxy. The 
editor of that paper is the Noah of Boston. ** Mr Macrea 
dy,” he says in his jast impressiun, “has been fortunate enough 
to hit the taste of our fashionables, who nightly till up the boxes 
ot the lower tier, driving the holders of season-tickets and the 
whole corps edidurial to the second row , ©. en the honourable 
fraternity of the Bachelor's Clab are pushed srom their stools 


| Wiliam Tell represented, and had Mr 


novelties of conception, yet, as a whole, there is something 
wanting. We are not prepared to say precisely what that 
something is—but it is easy to say what it is not. It is not 
action, attitade, nor gesticulation; of all these, Mr. M. isa 
Had we never betore seen the character of 
M. never uttered a 
syllable audibly during its whole performance, such is his 
power of speaking with * miraculous organ,’ that he would 
have been perfectly understood ; the imagination of the spec- 
tator would have supplied the mere words of the poet. We 
apprebend that Mr. M., trom desire of avoiding a declamato- 
ry style of speaking often, falls into the opposite extre».e He 
sometimes pronounces a few lines, in the most eloquent and 


finished master 


touching manner, aod again, when we are all ear in expecta- 
tion of hearing a pronunciation equally overpowering we are 
disappointed with a sort of melo-dramatic speech, neither 
filling the ear nor satisfying the understanding, nor yet touch- 
ing the heart. Thus, in Hamlet, the passage commencing 
with, 

See whata grace was seated on his brow, 
was never pronounced on our stage in a manner so full of 
beauty and feeling. His 

, Mother, for love of grace 

Lay not that dattering unction tw your soul, ete, 
was an illustration of the other style of speaking to which we 
have alluded. With Hamlet, however, we were well pleased. 
It was less passionate than Kean’s, less declamatory than 
Cooper's or Conway's. The whole character was tinctured 
with melancholy, even in the lively and playful incidents. It 
was, as it should be, ‘sicklied o’e» with the pale cast of 
thought ;* and though it sometimes fell short of our wishes, it 
oftener exceeded our expectation.’ 


Awful Intelligence.— . Dublin paper says, a male will be 
despatched every aflernoon at five precisely ! 


Singular Circumstance.—Early in the spring of the present 
year, a gentleman of this town purchased a youug mocking 
bird, intending to rear it. It became very gentle, oceasion- 
ally getting out of its cage, but would as often return. On the 
ltth of July, however, it made its escape, and was not again 
seen till Tuesday last. On that day, a mocking bird was dis 
covered on the wall of an old building fronting the house of 
the gentleman to whom we have alluded. No notice was 
taken of this circumstance in the first instance; but as the 
bird continued stationary, and appeared to gaze constantly on 
the house, one of the children was sent out to look att’ So 
soon as the child opened the gate and approached the old 
wail, the bird descended, and made immediately to the little 
boy, who took it up, carried it iuto the house, and the cage 
door being opened, the little warbler immediately returned 
to its roost, where it yetremains, apparently more happy and 
contented than when it had its freedom.—€Qwere to Th 
Mitchell ; Was this bird urged to rewrn into siavery, from 
finding it difficult to procure subsistence, (for it had fallen off 


| in flesh very much,) or did it, by reason or instinct, anticipate 


the storm which succeeded on the next day, and which has 
created so much disaster around !—Petersburg Rep 





MARRIED, 

On the 7th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Eastburn, Samuel G 
Raymond, Esq. 'o Aun Maria, daughter of Mr. Augustus Ni- 
coll, ali of this city. 

On Sanday morning last, by the Rev. A. Hoffman, Henry 
A. Rundie, Esq. Attorney at Law, to Kmma, daughter oj 
Judge St. Jobn Constant, all of Peekskill, 

At West Chester, on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Is- 
rael H. Watson, Capt. James Wilkins, to Miss Lavina Ann, 
youngest daughter of Stephen Hunt, Esq. all of the former 
place 

At Hemstead, Queen's eounty, on the Gth instant, by the 
Rev. Mr. Webster, Mr. Sidney Seaman, to Miss Phebe W 
Valentine, daughter of the iate Judge Valentine 

On Friday, 3rd instast, by the Rev. John Power, Thomas 
Davis, Esq. of England, to Miss Anne Power, sister of the 
Rev. John Posver, of this city. 

On Thursday morning, by the Rev. Mir. Ware, George L 
Pride, Esq. to Janette, daughter of the late Andrew Gar, Esq 


all of this « ity. 





PIED 
At Staten Island, on the lth instant. John V. D. Jacobson 
Esq. aged sixty years. 
Report of Deaths.—The City Inspector reports the death 
of one hundred and six persons during the week ending or 
Saturday the 11th instant 
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COLLEGE REVERIES. 


Iam aneldest son. My years 

Have been like golden moments narst ; 
And if I ever wept, my tears 

From gentle fountains gently burst. 
My mother’s kiss came with my prayer ; 

My father's blessing with my sleep ; 
My sister’s words like music were, 

And how could I have learnt to weep? 
I did not—and have worn a brow 
Of sunshine, even until now. 


Love comes to such like nature’s law, 
As waters swelling to a gush ; 
And thus, if light or life [ saw, 
My feelings to their source would rush. 
A sunny leaf, a flitting shade, 
A tint of autumn, moonlight, aught, 
By what this glorious world is made 
So beautiful, my spirit caught— 
And thrilling pleasure, and strange power 
To love and to be blest rush’d by, 
And [ had liv’d an angel's hour, 
While sadder spirits long’d to die. 
You well might deem that I should look 
On coming days, as looks the sun 
On leaf and tree, and find the book 
Of nature seem a brilliant one. 
Like him I look’d upon the side 
The light in my own eye made bright ; 
And even found the shadows glide 
Like guilty spirits from my sight. 
What marvel then that I should build 
The dreams this loitering tale would tell, 
Of light, and that my thought should gild 
The airy elements too well !— 
But it is so—and | will leave 
The moral to the sad and dull, 
For I can never stop to grieve 
While I can find the beautiful. 


I have liv'd twenty years, and feel 
The longings which come even then, 
To try with mind, or heart, or steel 
Collision with my fellow men. 
I burn to bound from beauty’s thrall, 
Where others deem me idly chain’d, 
And strike my blow for aught, or all 
That o’er the universe hath reign’d. 
They call me boy—I feel the man— 
And yet will prove how deeply set 
Is that one element, “1 can,” 
Among the things we ne’er forget. 
'Tis time | know that I was flinging 
My rosy fetters to the wind, 
And, like the desert courser, springing 
Upon the proud career of mind. 
But it is near—and with that hour 
Llook to see my follies flee ; 
And sterner thoughts come on, with power 
To nerve my wakening energy. 
’Tis no fair dream—lI look for trial, 
Which every quivering sinew wrings, 
For pourings from that bitter vial, 
Which drinks to death life’s swelling springs 
But far beyond my fancy resteth 
On deep sublimed, and glorious worth, 
On strength which, like the eagle's breasteth 
The highest atmosphere of earth, 
1 look to rest—when fire hath tried, 
And much affliction purified. 


My colouring is not aye so deep— 
Anticipations sometimes come 
Like fancies in a gentle sleep, 
And pencil sketches of a home ; 
And in its delicate lines I trace 
The tenderness of deep dark eyes, 
Whose molten light might be the place 
For thought's unsullied paradise. 
I feel the touch of ivory fingers 
Upon my forehead’s swollen vein, 

















And meet a look, whose softness lingers, 
As if it would drink up my pain. 
I hear a tone, whose silvery gush 
Thrills every fibre, sweevly spoken, 
And feel the rich tumultuous gush 
Of fountains which had «lse been broken. 
Beside a low bent head I kneel, 
Whose raven tresses stir with prayer, 
And hear my name, and deeply feel 
How holy is the altar there. 
And then I gaze on dewy lashes, 
And part the hair on a sweet brow, 
And watch for love’s impassion’d flashes 
In eyes too serious till now. 
lay upon the wasting bed 
Of sickness, and ! watch a cheek 
Whose colour at my plaint has fled, 
And count the deep blue veins that streak 
Its lily whiteness ; and If listen 
To tones that speak inquiringly, 
And feel, that as the tear-drops glisten, 
And fall upon me, I could die ; 
For I should sink into my rest, 
So utterly, supremely blest. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
PARTING OF LOVERS. 


Oh ! parting to the lover's thought, 
Is like the soul, forsaking 

Its earthly shrine—when life is taught, 
That feeling’s heart is breaking ! 

Like soul and body taking leave ; 
So parting moves sensation ; 

And makes distressed affection grieve, 
For true love's separation. 

Ah! death is but a short lived pain, 
My soul of life !—my dearest ! 

But parting’s sufferings long remain, 
To those who feel sincerest ! 

And we must part, thou lovely one ! 
For destiny ordains it; 

Through future life to think upon 
True love, and links that chains it. 


I'll see the sun, when far away, 
That shone upon love's bowers ; 

And thou, the moon, of silvery ray, 
That lit our evening hours: 

But never shall Aurora shine 
For me again, with brightness ; 

Nor shall the moon seem so diviue 
To thee, as erst with lightness. 

Then let us part, as part we must, 
With sorrowful caresses ; 

And if with grief our hearts should burst, 
Twill shorten life’s distresses ! 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO ROSINA. 


I love thee, not for rosy cheek, 
Or lily whiteness of the skin ; 
I love, because thy features speak 
Of brighter qualities within. 
I love thee, not for beauteous form, 
Of air and symmetry divine ; 
I love, because the heart is warm, 
That beat in virtue’s hallowed shrine. 
love the eye, whose sparkling smile, 
Can thought and feelings both impart, 
That beams with mental radiance, while 
It forms the sunshine of the heart. 
That rose may wither on thy cheek— 
That lily whiteness leave thy skin ; 
But still thy faded smile must speak 
Imperishable worth within. 
The lustre of thy heavenly eye, 
Like the radiant sun, must set ; 
The mind that lights it may defy 
The night that would extinguish it 
That lovely form, which now you wear, 
At last must moulder back to clay : 
The soul that filled a shrine so fair, 
Shall beam au angel far 0 way Ww 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO MYRA 


1 had a dream of light and love, 
Thou, Myra, wert its theme ; 

I thought thee pure as saints abeve— 
I woke—’twas but a dream. 

1 know thee now—yet fondly gaze, 
And linger near thee still ; 

Like moths that hover round a blaze, 
Which dazzles but to kill. 

The smiles upon thy cheek that play, 
Though sweet as sunset glow; 

Like winter evening’s chilly ray, 
But light a waste of snow. 

Thy heart is false and cold beneath 
These seeming smiles of love ; 

As ‘neath the wave lurks hidden death 
While moonbeams sport above. 

The loveliest fruits of autumn’s store, 
That load the yellow tree ; 

Too oft are canker'd at the core— 
Alas, ‘tis so with thee! 

And who would from a goblet drink, 
Though forged of shining gold; 

That yet within its jewell'd brink, 

poison draught should hold. 

The heart of woman, like the rock 
That gave its chrystal store, 

When by the prophet’s wand ‘twas struck 
But open’d not before, 

Should yield the treasures of its lore, 
At only one’s behest, 

To him a living fountain prove, 
A rock to all the rest. 

But thou, Oh! like the fairy bow, 
That spans the arch of day, 

That smiles alike on all below, 
And fleets from all away : 

So thou allur’st us with thy form 
Of loveliest beauty on ; 

A rainbow that but gilds a storm, 
As worthless were it won. 

And yet in vain | strive to fly 
From one, though false, yet dear ; 

There’s fascination in that eye, 
That keeps me fluttering here. 

The bird for ever leaves the nest, 
That stranger hands profane ; 

As I'd forsake thy faithless breast, 
But cannot break my chain. 

Like him who sought his native land, 
To breathe once more its air ; 

Tho’ death stood frowning on the strand, 
Well pleased to perish there. 

So I, spell-bound, my steps retrace, 
And feel I cannot fly : 

Myra, if death’s in thy embrace, 


I'm sure 'twere sweet to die ! Tara 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
SONG, 

As the tears of the even, 
Ilumin’d at morn, 

By the sunlight of heaven, 
Seem gems on the thorn ; 

So gladness to-morrow 
Shall shine on thy brow, 

The more bright for the sorrow | 
That darkens it now. 

Vet, if fortune, believe me, 
Have evil in store, 

Though all others deceive thee 
I'll love thee the more. 

As ivy leaves cluster 
More greenly and fair— 

When the wintry winds bluster 


Round oaks that are bare. Imocine 
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